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IN  this  welter  of  war,  occupation,  liberation,  relief 
and  reconstruction  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
maintain  a co-ordinated  and  constructive  view  on  an  ever  changing 
situation.  With  violent  things  happening  every  day,  we  may  be  so 
impressed  by  the  immediate  scene  that  every  judgment  becomes  sub- 
ordinated to  the  sensations  of  the  moment.  To  a certain  extent  this 
is  inevitable,  but  it  becomes  dangerous  when  long  term  policies  and 
decisions  are  decisively  influenced  by  such  momentary  feelings  and 
if  those  who  mould  and  interpret  public  opinion  succumb  to  the 
excitement  of  the  hour.  We  must  never  forget  that  our  enemies  in 
particular,  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese,  built  their  devilish  system  on 
just  such  an  exploitation  of  continuous  excitement,  festered  by 
dramatic  moves  and  phrases,  and  lacking  every  faith  and  consistency 
except  that  of  their  evil  purpose. 

When  we  want  to  speak,  under  these  circumstances,  of  the 
past  and  future  of  a country  we  find  the  greatest  difficulties,  on 
one  hand,  in  determining  the  fundamental  issues  and,  on  the  other, 
in  analyzing  the  probable  lasting  changes  that  will  be  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  The  issues  must  be  seen  against  the  background  of  a 
thoroughly  perturbed  world,  and  of  a vast  reshuffle  of  ideas  and 
forces.  Only  the  past  can  be  judged  by  the  facts;  but  even  there  we 


are  not  certain  in  how  far  our  judgment  has  been  shifted  by  the 
events,  and,  furthermore,  we  shall  have  to  find  a measure  for  the 
durability  of  past  achievements  under  the  stress  of  war  and  occu- 
pations. 

I may  do  well  to  eliminate,  at  the  outset,  some  misconceptions 
that  exist  apparently  in  the  minds  of  those,  who  are  interested  in 
so-called  colonial  problems  without  having  the  necessary  knowledge 
about  specific  cases. 

In  the  first  place  the  words  colony  and  colonial  are  often  used 
for  a very  wide  and  varied  range  of  territories  and  relationships. 
Roughly  there  may  be  distinguished  three  groups  of  cases,  to  which 
these  terms  are  applied.  The  first  consists  of  areas,  large  and  small, 
where  the  indigenous  population  is  as  yet  so  little  advanced,  poli- 
tically and  economically,  that  an  administration  mainly  responsible 
to  an  outside  authority  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  their  develop- 
ment in  the  word  of  to-day.  The  second  is  composed  by  a number 
of  territories,  often  with  a highly  civilized  population,  which  are 
too  small  to  form  independent  states  or  members  of  a common- 
wealth. They  often  have  a full  measure  of  local  self-government 
and  sometimes  they  are  represented  in  the  metropolitan  government. 

The  third  group  is  formed  by  a number  of  larger  territories,  each 
with  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  still  lack  sufficient  strength  and 
coherence  to  stand  by  themselves,  but  which  are  well  on  their  way 
to  full  self-government  or  independence.  There  the  responsibility 
of  the  government  is  progressively  shifted  from  the  mother  country 
towards  the  people  of  the  territory  themselves.  In  its  present  mean- 
ing the  term  colony  should  no  longer  apply  to  these  territories.  We 
abolished  it  with  regard  to  the  Netherlands  Indies  in  1922  when  it 
was  deleted  in  our  constitution  and  replaced  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  autonomous  or  nearly  autonomous  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  At 
that  time  a stage  was  reached  in  the  evolution  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the  Indies  where  the  old  colonial 
conception  had  ceased  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

It  seems  particularly  necessary  for  people  in  the  United  States 
to  realize  the  evolutionary  character  of  this  relationship,  which  next 
year  shall  have  extended  over  a period  of  three  and  a half  centuries. 
Your  own  experience  as  a colony  ended  in  the  last  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  doctrine  of  preponderance  of  the 
metropolis  was  still  in  full  vigour;  your  experience  as  a colonizing 
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power  began  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
modem  conception  of  colonial  trusteeship  had  been  born.  In  review' 
ing  the  history  of  others,  whose  development  in  this  respect  has  been 
of  a more  continuous  nature,  your  vision  is  apt  to  get  out  of  focus, 
if  you  forget  for  instance,  that  certain  events  in  our  colonial  history 
happened  at  the  time  of  your  Mexican  and  Indian  wars,  or  that  cen 
tain  conditions  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  in  a period  when 
the  abolition  of  slavery  was  still  an  unsolved  issue  in  the  United 
States. 

I have  sometimes  been  asked  how  much  tribute  the  Indies  had 
to  pay  to  Holland  every  year.  I had  to  answer  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  has  happened  since  1872;  that,  since  1912  the  finances  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  have  been  legally  completely  separated  from 
those  of  the  Netherlands  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Holland  has 
often  helped  the  Indies  in  later  years  with  grants,  cheap  government 
loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance.  I have  been  asked  what  privi' 
leges  accrue  to  people  and  goods  of  Dutch  origin  in  the  Indies.  I 
had  to  answer  that  Netherlanders  have  to  pay  the  same  immigration 
fees  and  to  take  out  the  same  papers  as  foreigners  who  enter  into, 
or  settle  in,  the  Netherlands  Indies  while  they — the  Netherlanders 
— are  liable  to  be  drafted  for  temporary  military  service,  which 
foreigners  are  not.  I have  been  asked  whether  it  is  true  that  all  the 
land  in  the  Indies  belongs  to  the  Dutch  government  and  that  my 
countrymen  could  get  all  the  land  they  wanted  by  applying  to  that 
government.  I had  to  explain  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  rights  of 
the  native  inhabitants  and  of  the  native  communities  have  been 
protected  in  fact  since  1830  and  by  law  since  1870  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  non'Indonesian  can  acquire  such  lands  at  all,  except 
in  very  limited  parcels  for  the  erection  of  offices,  factories  or  houses 
and  that  non  cultivated  lands,  where  there  are  no  Indonesian  rights, 
can  only  be  obtained  in  leasehold  for  a limited  number  of  years  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

I have  mentioned  these  specific  questions  because  they  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  those  developments  in  the  past  which  I expect  to 
be  of  a lasting  importance  for  the  future.  I do  not  claim  at  all  that 
the  measures  implied  in  those  answers  were  based  on  purely  humani' 
tarian  or  altruistic  principles.  At  the  time  when  they  were  intro' 
duced  colonial  philosophy  had  not  yet  progressed  to  the  conception 
of  the  dual  mandate  of  trusteeship.  But  they  offer  some  very  valu' 
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able  foundations  for  the  future  solidity  of  an  Indonesia  that  will  be 
able  to  govern  itself. 

The  conservation  of  native  property,  native  customary  law  and 
native  languages  became  a tenet  of  our  administration  in  the  nine' 
teenth  century,  because  we  found  that  it  facilitated  local  govern' 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  put  a check  on  an  unbridled  expansion 
of  modern  production  and  trade  which  might  have  disrupted  the 
existing  order.  The  tariff  and  immigration  autonomy  and  its  non' 
discriminatory  application  were  necessary  for  a country  that  de' 
pended  more  and  more  on  the  world  market  for  its  prosperity. 
Financial  independence  between  both  parties  of  the  Kingdom  dried 
up  many  sources  of  conflict  and  friction  that  had  existed  before 
and  allowed  the  introduction  of  a modern  system  of  taxation  with' 
out  raising  the  outcry  of  requisition. 

But  you  can  see  how  indispensable  these  developments  are  for 
the  equipment  of  a self 'governing  community  in  those  islands. 
Since  the  great  holdings  with  seignorial  rights  that  were  sold  to  pri' 
vate  individuals  shortly  after  1800  have  been  almost  completely 
expropriated  and  since  the  tenants  on  those  holdings  were  made 
owners  of  their  farms,  there  is  no  major  cause  for  agrarian  unrest 
or  revolution,  which  so  often  divides  the  population  of  other  coum 
tries.  The  maintenance  and  modernization  of  customary  law,  in 
conjunction  with  a general  legislation  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
country,  opens  the  prospect  of  the  development  of  a legal  system 
that  has  its  roots  in  the  community.  The  use  of  Malay  as  a com' 
mon  language,  not  only  between  the  different  groups  of  Indonesians, 
but  also  between  them  and  the  citizens  of  Dutch  or  foreign  origin, 
provides  the  country  with  a general  medium  of  expression  that 
needs  no  artificial  nutrition.  At  the  same  time  the  Dutch  language 
serves  as  a useful  aid  in  the  adaptation  of  the  country  to  modem 
requirements.  The  absence  of  economic  protection  has  given  the 
country  great  strength,  as  was  proved  during  the  world  depression 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands.  And  if  the  world  has  not 
always  treated  us  very  leniently  with  its  tariff  walls  and  its  exclu' 
sions  of  our  products,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  been 
forced  by  our  situation  to  make  available  our  export  products  to 
everyone,  without  preference  or  discrimination.  There  is,  with  re' 
gard  to  the  Netherlands  Indies,  no  problem  of  access  to  raw  mater' 
ials;  there  is  rather,  for  us,  a problem  of  access  to  markets. 
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The  connection  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  Netherlands 
Indies  have  produced  two  other  categories  of  achievement  that  may 
prove  very  valuable  to  the  future  Indonesia,  and  that  also  have 
their  origin  in  the  distant  past. 

The  first  is  a civil  service  which  in  honesty  and  efficiency  can 
stand  comparison  with  the  administration  of  many  very  advanced 
countries.  It  is  a fact  that  graft  and  corruption  were  almost  absent 
in  that  administration;  I think  that  all  those  who  had  practical 
experience  in  the  Indies  will  agree.  In  international  co-operation 
our  facts  and  figures  were  accepted  without  hesitation.  The  com- 
mon man  often  laid  his  complaints  and  differences  before  the  civil 
service  officers  instead  of  getting  to  a judge,  not  because  he  mis- 
trusted the  courts,  but  because  he  was  convinced  of  getting  his 
rights  equally  well  protected  by  the  civil  officer  at  less  expense. 

The  Japanese  have  done  their  best  to  corrupt  this  service  by 
interning  its  Dutch  members  and  trying  to  use  the  Indonesian 
officers  for  their  own  tyrannical  purposes.  From  what  we  know  it 
is  our  impression  that  they  met  with  little  success  and  that  the 
Indonesian  civil  servants  have  stood  up  well  for  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  A number  have  been  killed  or  discharged,  but 
up  till  now  the  Japanese  have  failed  to  destroy  the  fabric  or  its 
traditions. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a valuable  heritage  from  the  past 
in  scientific  research  and  its  applications.  I need  only  mention  the 
study  of  languages;  the  virtually  complete  analysis  of  Indonesian 
customary  law;  the  deepened  comprehension  of  different  religious 
and  cultural  aspects  of  Indonesian  life;  the  achievements  in  the  fields 
of  medicine  and  hygiene  which  lead  to  an  increase  of  population  by 
1000%  in  125  years;  the  great  results  of  biological  and  agricultural 
experiments  that  made  agricultural  production  keep  pace  with  this 
tremendous  multiplication  of  the  number  of  inhabitants;  the  con- 
stant progress  in  engineering,  of  which  both  the  system  of  communi- 
cations and  the  millions  of  acres  of  irrigated  fields  were  the  outcome. 

The  Japanese,  again,  have  in  part  looted  and  in  part  destroyed 
or  disorganized  these  accumulated  treasures.  But  I don’t  think  that 
they  have  been  able  to  do  irreparable  damage;  potentially  all  these 
achievements  remain  an  asset  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  future. 

As  I said  before,  much  of  all  this  had  its  beginning  in  the  years 
when  colonial  policy  still  was  primarily  directed  by  the  interests  of 
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the  mother  country.  Even  then  there  was  always  the  inclination 
to  do  the  decent  thing  and  to  do  it  decently.  But,  beginning  with 
the  Queen’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  States  General  in  The 
Hague  in  September  1901,  another  motive  gained  ascendance;  the 
policy  of  moral  obligations,  as  it  was  called  at  that  time.  From  that 
date  the  political,  social,  economic,  and  educational  progress  of  the 
people  became  a main  objective  of  colonial  policy,  to  develop  into 
the  main  driving  force  in  later  years. 

I am  not  going  to  enumerate  the  successive  steps  in  this  direc' 
tion.  I know  that  in  several  respects  we  Netherlanders  have  been 
accused  of  slowness  and  caution.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this. 
Apart  from  the  natural  slow-ups  in  an  evolution  that  can  only  pro- 
vide  durable  effects  if  it  is  won  by  continuous  efforts,  our  charac- 
teristic lack  of  emotionality  and  our  desire  to  do  a job  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  this.  We  do  not  like  to  use 
words  like  democracy,  liberty,  or  independence,  if  we  are  not  refer- 
ring to  just  what  they  mean.  We  want  to  practice  what  we  preach, 
to  fullfil  what  we  promise,  and  therefore  sometimes  fail  to  impart  or 
to  exploit  enthusiasm.  But  I don’t  think  that  there  ever  was  a 
valid  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  our  people  or  our 
government. 

And  I don’t  think,  either,  that  the  results  were  disappointing. 
A large  and  growing  number  of  municipal,  district,  regional,  and 
provincial  councils  were  taking  local  and  provincial  government  out 
of  the  bureaucratic  sphere,  by  controlling  and  directing,  though  not 
discarding,  the  work  of  a highly  trained  civil  service.  In  the  central 
chamber  of  representatives  there  were  no  limitations  of  free  speech 
and  free  criticism,  except  those  of  propriety  of  language.  No  mem- 
ber, whether  he  was  a government  servant  or  whether  he  was  nom- 
inated, ever  was  prevented  to  join  the  opposition  if  he  felt  so  in- 
clined. An  ever  increasing  number  of  Indonesians  rose  to  the  high- 
est posts  in  the  executive,  not  on  grounds  of  political  expediency, 
but  because  of  their  capacities  and  competence.  Education,  after  the 
difficult  years  of  the  depression,  was  rapidly  spreading  and  of  a very 
high  quality,  both  in  the  university  faculties  and  in  the  many  and 
excellent  vocational  schools.  Social  legislation,  at  the  time  of  the 
Japanese  invasion,  provided  for  regulated  working  hours,  prohibi- 
tion of  child  labor,  limitation  of  female  labor  and  labor  at  night, 
insurance  against  accidents  and  unemployment,  minimum  wages, 
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holidays  and  old  age  pension  for  a great  and  continuously  growing 
mass  of  workers.  Prices  for  the  main  products  of  native  agriculture 
had  been  stabilized;  a wide  organization  was  successfully  solving 
the  problem  of  farmers’  indebtedness;  co-operatives  were  spreading 
into  every  field  of  economic  and  social  activity. 

The  general  advance  was  slowest  in  the  participation  of  Indo- 
nesians in  the  direction  of  large  and  modern  business  concerns.  But 
even  here  the  age-old  barriers  were  cracking  and  leaders  of  industry 
and  commerce  recognized  the  necessity  of  a definite  change  of  policy. 
If  the  whole  community  shall  be  integrated,  these  concerns  cannot 
remain  semi-alien  elements;  in  the  words  of  Lord  Hailey,  they  have 
to  be  domesticated.  And  where  they  are,  the  Indonesians  can  get 
no  better  schooling  than  in  their  offices  and  factories  and  plantations 
to  evolve  a capacity  for  economic  leadership,  without  which  a nation 
cannot  stand. 

Meanwhile  a class  of  economically  enterprising  Indonesians  was 
rapidly  growing  up  on  a somewhat  lower  level.  By  a consistent 
policy  of  organization,  research,  guidance,  and  credit,  executed 
mainly  by  well-trained  Indonesians,  native  agriculture,  industry,  and 
fisheries  were  advancing  rapidly  to  a stage,  where  technical  improve- 
ments could  bring  them  into  the  sphere  of  modern,  scientifically 
directed  production.  In  most  cases  this  production  was  fully  com- 
petitive; in  some  it  needed  only  temporary  protection  to  become  so. 

This  process  of  growth  and  expansion  proved  to  be  a mighty 
factor  in  fusing  the  various  groups  of  the  population  together.  We 
must  not  forget  that  only  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Pax 
Neerlandica,  the  rule  of  law  was  spread  over  the  whole  archipelago. 
But  even  at  that  time  many  of  the  islands,  big  and  small,  still  lived 
their  own  life.  Differences  of  language,  of  customs,  of  religion,  of 
general  education  kept  people  apart  who,  fundamentally,  belonged 
to  one  ethnological  and  cultural  subdivision  of  mankind. 

This  lack  of  unity  and  interrelation  was  gradually  disappearing. 
Contacts  multiplied;  interinsular  traffic  increased  rapidly,  trade  be- 
tween the  islands  developed  in  such  a way  that  the  exclusion  of  any 
part  would  have  been  a very  sensible  loss  to  the  whole.  This  was 
partly  caused  by  better  communications;  partly  by  deliberate  policy. 
Apart  from  many  other  considerations  the  extremely  crowded  con- 
dition of  Java,  with  950  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  relative 
abundance  of  land  in  other  islands  necessitated  a system  of  coloniza- 
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tion  and  of  division  of  labor  that  made  for  an  increase  of  political, 
social  and  economic  ties. 

But  the  country  still  needed  a generally  binding  element  to  pre- 
vent  and  solve  controversies  and  dissensions.  Never  in  its  former 
history  had  this  vast  island  area  been  under  one  political  rule;  the 
Indonesian  states  which,  in  the  past,  had  covered  an  important  part 
of  the  archipelago,  had  disintegrated  even  before  the  first  Portu- 
guese ships  entered  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Political  activity  and  re- 
sponsibility were  spreading  fast  but  had  not  yet  crystallized  into 
an  ordered  structure  of  sufficient  tensile  strength  to  bear  the  full 
weight  of  government.  Local  antagonisms  and  mistrusts  were  in 
the  process  of  solution,  but  flared  up  again  when  the  disorder  of  war 
and  of  Japanese  occupation  loosened  the  ties  of  authority. 

And,  finally,  one  other  thing  was  still  lacking.  Like  many  other 
peaceful,  democratically  inclined  people  we  were  so  busy  building 
up  the  social  fife  and  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  country  that 
we  realized  too  late  the  grave  danger  of  aggression  from  the  North. 
Therefore,  when  this  realization  came,  too  little  time  was  left  to 
strengthen  our  defense.  We  shared  that  situation  with  our  neigh- 
bors. But  if  anything,  apart  from  political  conviction,  will  spur  us 
on  towards  the  completion  of  our  work  of  nation-building,  it  will  be 
the  urgency  of  making  our  defense  as  strong  as  possible  in  order  to 
prevent  a recurrence  of  the  terrible  experience  we  have  gone 
through. 

Into  this  land  of  great  beauty  and  great  promise  the  Japanese 
invader  burst  during  the  first  months  of  1942.  The  main  strength 
of  the  defense  was  expended  before  he  landed  on  Java.  But  in  these 
crucial  months  it  became  clear  how  deeply  attached  the  Nether- 
landers  in  Indonesia  are  to  the  country.  For  the  majority  of  them, 
many  of  mixed  descent,  it  is  their  native  country;  for  many  of  the 
others  the  country  of  their  adoption,  where  they  five  with  their 
families.  They  did  not  evacuate,  except  under  orders. 

The  invasion  came,  in  most  places,  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
kind  of  natural  calamity.  The  enemy  brought  overwhelming  forces 
in  men  and  material;  the  people  knew,  by  then,  that  reinforcements 
on  our  side  were  not  to  be  expected  for  a long  time.  Guerrilla  activity 
went  on  in  several  places  after  the  defeat,  but  very  soon  an  almost 
complete  black-out  on  outside  news  descended  that  made  the  situa- 
tion seem  final  and  hopeless.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  turn  of 
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the  tide  in  Europe  and  Africa  only  came  after  the  occupation  of 
the  Indies. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  acceptance  of  Japanese  domination 
as  something  inevitable  might  well  have  been  expected.  And  yet 
even  in  all  those  months  before  the  allied  counter-offensive  made 
itself  felt,  such  an  acceptance  only  occurred  in  patches.  As  time 
wore  on  it  became  less  and  less. 

The  Japanese  behaved  in  the  beginning  as  if  they  had  come  to 
stay;  they  probably  believed  it.  Although  promises  of  independence 
came  later,  their  policy  was  consistently  directed  towards  elimination 
of  the  Dutch  influence  in  the  Indies.  Most  of  the  Netherlanders 
were  interned,  their  possessions  confiscated.  By  blandishments  and 
threats  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  Indonesians  was  solicited  or 
demanded.  But  they  made  two  major  mistakes. 

By  interning  most  of  the  Netherlanders  they  made  a breach  in 
the  public  services  and  the  economic  structure,  which  they  could 
not  fill.  Military  requisitions,  the  deterioration  of  shipping,  the 
lack  of  some  very  vital  consumer  goods  in  the  Co-prosperity  Sphere, 
the  disappearance  of  export  markets,  the  heavy  contributions  ex- 
acted for  the  continuation  of  a war  which  they  had  declared  over 
in  their  first  flush  of  victory,  and  general  incompetence  further 
damaged  the  economic  situation  to  such  an  extent  that  famine  and 
destitution  spread.  Epidemics  that  had  been  conquered  years  ago, 
broke  out  anew;  medicines  and  medical  care  were  mostly  reserved 
for  the  Yamato  race.  Filth  accumulated  in  the  once  clean  streets  of 
the  cities;  irrigation  system  showed  breakdowns  from  lack  of  care. 
The  promised  prosperity  did  not  materialise;  on  the  contrary,  the 
material  situation  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

Politically  much  was  made  of  the  “Asia  for  the  Asiatics”  slogan. 
But  again  the  facts  contradicted  the  promises.  The  haughty  and 
callous  military  had  to  be  treated  as  sons  of  the  Sun-Goddess;  every- 
body had  to  bow  for  every  Japanese  sentry  if  he  didn’t  wish  to  be 
beaten  up.  The  Kempei,  the  Japanese  military  police,  ruled  with 
murder  and  torture  and  almost  incited  the  native  police  to  lawless- 
ness as  a means  of  terror.  The  so-called  advisory  councils  were  a 
farce;  they  had  to  say  yes  to  every  Japanese  measure  in  a couple 
of  days.  Men  and  women  were  dragged  away  from  their  villages 
for  forced  labor  and  worse.  The  Japanese  failed  to  comprehend  the 
religious  feeling  of  a mainly  Moslem  population;  they  failed  to  ap- 
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predate  Indonesian  culture  and  tried  to  Japanize  everything  they 
touched.  Even  the  most  ardent  and  faithful  collaborators  were  held 
under  constant  supervision. 

The  propaganda  for  all  kinds  of  youth  movements  in  uniform, 
competition,  meetings  and  prize  contests  may  temporarily  have  en- 
ticed the  more  light-hearted,  and  the  influence  of  the  Japanese  on 
those  youths  who  were  separated  from  the  influence  of  their  elders 
and  parents  must  not  be  underrated.  But  the  Japanese  is  a fearful 
busybody,  and  many  must,  by  now,  be  thoroughly  sick  of  this  con- 
tinuous ordering  about. 

One  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the  occupation  is  the  renewed 
isolation  between  the  major  parts  of  the  Indies.  They  were  divided 
into  four  separate  military  governments.  The  gradually  growing 
unity  has  suffered  a setback;  regional  antagonism  may  have  taken 
new  life.  Communications  have  dwindled  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  adjoining  districts  have  hardly  any  trade  or  contact  between 
themselves. 

Another  grave  consequence  is  the  falling  off  of  education.  Not- 
withstanding a terrific  propaganda  the  fact  is  that  many  higher  and 
vocational  schools  closed  down  or  deteriorated  rapidly.  A whole 
generation  will  have  to  recover  three  or  more  lost  years. 

In  evaluating  the  effects  of  this  calamitous  occupation  we  must, 
in  part,  speculate  although  a number  of  facts  that  have  been  ascer- 
tained can  help  us.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  general  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  Japanese.  The  collaborators  and  the  henchmen  will 
be  easily  recognized  because  they  have  not  only  been  disloyal  to- 
wards the  government,  but  also  traitorous  towards  their  own  op- 
pressed countrymen. 

The  general  disorder  will  be  great  in  certain  parts,  but  the  vil- 
lage or  similar  communities  have  held  together.  There  will  be  a 
problem  of  unsettled  youngsters  and  of  bad  elements  turned  loose, 
but  these  problems  can  be  solved  once  the  community  regains  the 
feeling  of  stability  and  ordered  security  and  once  education  can  be 
resumed.  The  great  majority  wants  peace  and  will  help  to  establish 
it  once  they  get  a chance. 

This  will  be  greatly  furthered  by  the  many  Indonesians  who 
maintained  an  excellent  stand  against  Japanese  oppression.  They 
will  be  the  backbone  of  their  country’s  reconstruction,  together  with 
the  Netherlanders  and  Indonesians  who  were  able  to  work  for  it 
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outside  the  Indies,  and  those  who  will  survive  the  terrible  fate  of 
captivity  in  Japanese  hands.  They  will  have  gained  in  self-confi- 
dence  and  capacity  for  decision  and  contribute  a major  element  to 
the  development  of  their  nation.  Their  work  and  their  courage 
shall  be  honored,  both  by  their  Netherlands  partners  and  their  own 
compatriots. 

One  further  general  sentiment  will  most  probably  emerge.  Never 
again  must  the  Indies  be  caught  so  unprepared  by  an  aggressor.  The 
defense  of  the  country  must  become  a matter  of  first  and  general 
concern;  citizenship,  for  the  able  bodied,  must  entail  participation 
in  its  burdens. 

On  the  economic  side  the  destruction  has  been  and  still  may  be 
great  and  extensive.  First  there  was  the  destruction  of  harbors, 
workshops,  railways,  stocks,  oilfields  and  other  means  of  production 
to  deny  their  use  to  the  enemy.  Then  followed  the  further  devasta- 
tion by  looting  and  neglect,  and  the  inevitable  damage  of  allied 
bombing  and  shellfire.  And  there  may  still  be  in  store  for  us  a ter- 
rible wrecking  like  that  of  Manila  by  a defeated  foe,  and  further 
lootings  in  the  chaos  of  defeat. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Indies  have  great  possibilities  of 
recuperation  once  the  internal  communications  and  those  with 
the  outside  world  have  been  restored.  Several  sources  of  production 
can  hardly  be  destroyed;  several  forms  of  production  can  be  restored 
with  comparatively  simple  means.  The  same  applies  to  transporta- 
tion; the  bullock  cart  and  the  prao  have  always  upheld  their  posi- 
tion beside  the  truck  and  the  steamship.  The  essential  necessities  of 
life  in  the  Indies  are  simple  and  inexpensive;  even  temporary  housing 
can  be  provided  in  a very  short  time.  We  shall  have  to  go  back,  in 
part,  to  the  means  and  methods  of  less  prosperous  years,  but  it  is 
easier  to  do  so  in  a country  that  knows  no  winter.  If  only  the 
world  does  not  exclude  our  products,  we  shall  be  able  even  to  re- 
strict our  most  urgent  capital  needs  to  those  of  the  initial  period  of 
reconstruction. 

And  what  about  the  future?  To  answer  this  question,  be  it 
very  tentatively,  we  have  to  decide  what  we  wish  to  expect  from  it. 

I think  that  recent  events  have  proved  two  preponderant  needs 
for  people  who  think  like  you  and  I.  The  first  is  the  need  of  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  real  democracy.  The  second  is  the  need  of 
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a good  and  friendly  understanding  between  the  Western  and  the 
Asiatic  world. 

If  we  can  assume  that  the  spread  of  democracy  and  democratic 
institutions  is  a guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace — and  it 
seems  a fact  that  the  great  disturbers  of  the  peace  during  the  last 
century  were  not  democratic — then  there  is  a very  vital  reason  for 
the  continued  partnership  between  an  essentially  democratic  nation 
like  the  Netherlands  and  a people  on  its  way  to  become  a nation  like 
the  Indonesians.  If,  moreover,  both  contribute  to  the  partnership 
human  values  which  are  essential  or  useful  to  the  other,  and  if  their 
relationship  is  intimate  and  well  established,  then  their  co-operation 
can  greatly  serve  to  promote  the  understanding  between  Asia  and 
the  Western  World. 

The  Indonesians  are  not  yet  a democracy,  but  they  possess 
characteristics  that  make  them  likely  to  become  one.  They  are 
tolerant  and  law-abiding;  they  like  to  travel  and  to  meet  each  other. 
Their  country,  though  consisting  of  thousands  of  islands,  can  form 
a harmonious  entity;  they  are  developing  a common  language. 
Although  there  are  many  religions  among  them,  religious  conflicts 
are  alien  to  their  nature.  And  their  innate  courteousness  leads  them 
to  respect  the  rights  of  minorities,  which  respect  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental requirements  of  democracy. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Netherlanders  have  been  the  factor  that 
bound  together  the  several  groups  and  islands  and  provided  an  im- 
partial arbitration  of  their  differences.  They  became  citizens  of  this 
world  and  brought  the  civilization  of  the  West  in  forms  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Since  the  political 
awakening  of  Asia,  to  which  they  contributed  as  largely  as  other 
nations  in  Europe  and  America,  their  initiative  and  that  of  the 
Indonesians  met  and  generally  blended  to  a common  purpose.  An 
economy  was  built  that  has  successfully  withstood  severe  shocks; 
political  ties  were  formed  which  were  not  unbound  by  the  calamities 
of  this  war. 

The  policy  of  the  future,  which  we  think  best  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  was  outlined  in  the  Queen’s  speech  of  De- 
cember 6th,  1942.  I shall  quote  its  main  passages. 

“In  previous  addresses  I announced  that  it  is  my  intention,  after 
the  liberation,  to  create  the  occasion  for  a joint  consultation  about 
the  structure  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  parts  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
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changed  circumstances.  The  conference  of  the  entire  Kingdom 
which  will  be  convoked  for  this  purpose,  has  been  further  outlined 
in  a Government  declaration  of  January  27th,  1942. 

“Although  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  a political  reconstruction  of 
the  Kingdom  as  a whole  and  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  overseas 
territories  as  its  parts  is  a natural  evolution,  it  would  be  neither 
right  nor  possible  to  define  its  precise  form  at  this  moment. 

“The  population  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  Netherlands 
Indies  has  confirmed  through  its  suffering  and  its  resistance,  its 
right  to  participate  in  the  decision  regarding  the  form  of  our  re' 
sponsibility  as  a nation  towards  the  world  and  of  the  various  groups 
of  the  population  towards  themselves  and  one  another. 

“I  am  convinced,  and  history  as  well  as  reports  from  the  occupied 
territories  confirm  me  in  this,  that  after  the  war  it  will  be  possible 
to  reconstruct  the  Kingdom  on  the  solid  foundation  of  complete 
partnership,  which  will  mean  the  consummation  of  all  that  has  been 
developed  in  the  past.  I know  that  no  political  unity  nor  national 
cohesion  can  continue  to  exist  which  are  not  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary  acceptance  and  the  faith  of  the  great  majority  of  the  citizenry. 
I know  that  the  Netherlands  more  than  ever  feel  their  responsibility 
for  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Overseas  Territories  and  that  the 
Indonesians  recognize,  in  the  ever  increasing  collaboration,  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  recovery  of  their  peace  and  happiness.  The  war 
years  have  proved  that  both  peoples  possess  the  will  and  the  ability 
for  harmonious  and  voluntary  co-operation. 

“A  political  unity  which  rests  on  this  foundation  moves  far 
towards  a realization  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  United  Nations 
are  fighting,  as  it  has  been  embodied,  for  instance,  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  with  which  we  could  instantly  agree,  because  it  con- 
tains our  own  conception  of  freedom  and  justice  for  which  we  have 
sacrificed  blood  and  possessions  in  the  course  of  our  history. 

“I  visualize,  without  anticipating  the  recommendations  of  the 
future  conference,  that  they  will  be  directed  towards  a common- 
wealth in  which  the  Netherlands,  Indonesia,  Surinam  and  Curacao 
will  participate,  with  complete  self-reliance  and  freedom  of  con- 
duct for  each  part  regarding  its  internal  affairs,  but  with  the  readi- 
ness to  render  mutual  assistance. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  such  a combination  of  independence  and 
collaboration  can  give  the  Kingdom  and  its  parts  the  strength  to 
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carry  fully  their  responsibility,  both  internally  and  externally.  This 
would  leave  no  room  for  discrimination  according  to  race  or  na' 
tionality;  only  the  ability  of  the  individual  citizens  and  the  needs 
of  the  various  groups  of  the  population  will  determine  the  policy  of 
the  government.” 

Since  then,  the  liberation  of  the  Indies  has  begun  with  the  in' 
vasion  of  Hollandia  on  April  22nd  1944  by  General  MacArthur’s 
forces.  A provisional  Netherlands  Indies  government  had  been 
formed  and  had  organized  the  units  for  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs 
in  these  territories,  under  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

In  this  work  a certain  amount  of  execution  has  already  been 
given  to  the  general  policy  outlined  in  the  speech.  Every  remaining 
feature  of  racial  discrimination  has  been  eliminated  from  the  organi' 
zation  of  civil  affairs.  The  distinction  between  a Netherlands  civil 
service  and  an  Indonesian  civil  service — the  only  racial  one  remain' 
ing  in  the  various  public  services — was  abolished  by  a fusion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  present  commanding  officer  for  civil  affairs  in  the 
New  Guinea'Morotai  area  is  Colonel  Abdulkadir,  a very  capable 
Indonesian  who  spent  several  years  in  the  States.  Netherlanders, 
Indonesians  and  Indo'Chinese  are  among  his  assistants;  everyone 
working  according  to  his  capacity  and  experience.  We  unfortun' 
ately  lost  two  outstanding  Indonesians  by  death  during  the  period  of 
exile  but  as  liberation  proceeds,  others  will  be  liberated  to  take  their 
places.  The  Sultan  of  Ternate  has  already  joined  our  ranks,  after 
an  escape  from  his  capital. 

The  provisional  government  can  call  to  its  assistance  repre' 
sentative  people  from  liberated  territory  as  liberation  proceeds.  In 
this  first  phase  they  are  incorporated  in  the  Council  of  Department 
heads  which  has  temporary  legislative  functions,  under  the  leader' 
ship  of  the  acting  Governor' General.  In  a later  stage,  as  long  as 
elections  cannot  yet  be  organized,  a temporary  Volksraad  (Chamber 
of  Representatives)  will  be  nominated,  with  a substantial  majority 
of  Indonesian  members. 

About  the  final  construction  of  the  Kingdom  I can  only  give 
an  outline  of  some  solutions  that  have  been  suggested;  it  will  be  for 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  Surinam  and 
Curacao  to  decide.  We  may  be  certain  that  those  four  parts  will 
have  internal  autonomy  and  representative  institutions;  that  is  but 
an  extension  of  what  already  had  been  evolved.  The  central  govern' 
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ment  of  the  Kingdom  may  consist  of  a Ministry  and  an  Assembly 
composed  by  the  four  parts;  or  it  may  have  its  legislation  passed 
upon  by  the  regional  representative  bodies.  Its  functions  will  prob- 
ably comprise  foreign  affairs,  defense  and  international  economic 
affairs;  matters  between  the  several  parts  may  be  dealt  with  by 
common  consultation.  The  participation  of  Indonesians  in  the  gen- 
eral services  of  the  Kingdom,  like  the  diplomatic  and  consular  ser- 
vice, has  already  begun. 

In  the  Indies  themselves  the  evolution  towards  responsible  gov- 
ernment, with  a ministry  under  the  Governor-General,  seems  a logi- 
cal sequence  of  their  constitutional  history  up  to  the  present.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  in  matters  of  internal  legislation  the  scope  of  the 
existing  government  of  the  Indies  was  already  fairly  complete. 

It  will  be  very  important  to  provide  for  adequate  co-operation 
between  Indonesians  and  Netherlanders  in  the  economy  of  the 
country.  The  outline  of  economic  policy  as  given  during  the  Jap- 
anese negotiations  in  Batavia  in  1940-41  may  be  of  interest. 

“It  seems  therefore  appropriate  to  point  once  more  to  the  funda- 
mental economic  policy  of  the  Netherlands  Government  in  regard 
to  this  archipelago,  as  set  forth  in  the  Netherlands  memorandum  of 
February  3rd,  1941;  a policy  which  involves  the  furtherance  of 
welfare,  progress  and  emancipation  of  its  population,  non-discrimina- 
tion towards  friendly  foreign  powers  and  the  avoidance  of  the  crea- 
tion of  preponderance  of  foreign  interests  in  any  particular  field 
of  activity. 

“This  country  has  reached  a stage  of  economic  growth  in  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  mother  country,  it  may  be  deemed  capable 
in  the  main  of  adequately  developing  its  own  economic  life  and 
resources.  This  process  is  in  harmony  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
population  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  hamper  its  course  by  too 
liberal  an  admittance  of  foreign  interests. 

“On  the  other  hand  this  policy  implies  that  foreign  enterprises, 
once  established  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  are  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  entitled  to  the  same  facilities  as  national  enterprises  of  a 
similar  nature,  provided  that  the  interests  of  Netherlands  subjects 
in  the  country  of  origin  of  those  enterprises  are  treated  in  the  same 
spirit.” 

In  the  implementation  of  this  policy  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands  Indies  must  be  paramount.  But  once  their  pro- 
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gress  is  assured,  the  principle  of  non-discrimination  will  be  main- 
tained. In  no  “colonial”  area  this  principle  was  practiced  in  a more 
liberal  way  than  in  the  Indies.  It  is  not  the  principle  of  the  open 
door  in  so  far  as  this  meant  a unilateral  freedom  of  entry  and  ex- 
ploitation for  all.  But  it  is  a door  that  will  give  access  to  all  on  the 
same  footing,  provided  the  same  access  is  given  by  them  to  the  people 
and  the  goods  of  the  Indies. 

At  the  moment  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers  in  the  Nether- 
lands are  ready  to  go  out  and  fight  the  Jap;  other  thousands  are  pre- 
pared to  help  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Indies.  On  the  other  side 
the  number  of  Indonesians  in  our  ranks  grows  daily.  Both  have 
undergone  terrible  hardships;  both  know  the  supreme  value  of 
liberty. 

Others,  more  fortunate,  have  been  able  to  fight  and  work,  ever 
since  the  occupation,  for  this  great  move  towards  liberation.  Several 
of  them  among  the  very  best,  have  been  killed  or  died  from  over- 
strain. Many  are  the  prisoners  of  the  Japanese,  slowly  starved  or 
tortured  to  death.  Millions  live  in  slavery  and  want  under  the  heel 
of  Tokyo. 

We  are  full  of  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which 
our  Allies,  the  Americans  in  the  first  place,  have  risen  in  strength 
against  the  Japanese.  We  feel  a deep  recognition  for  the  hospitality 
Australia  has  extended  to  our  small  but  growing  groups.  And  we 
experience  a strong  impatience  to  get  the  transportation  and  equip- 
ment for  those  in  the  Netherlands  who  think  it  their  first  duty 
after  liberation  to  fight  on  and  come  to  the  assistance  of  their 
brothers  in  the  Indies. 

May  God  grant  that  liberation  there  may  come  soon  and  that 
it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a new  and  free  and  prosperous  period 
in  the  history  of  those  magnificent  islands. 
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